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Thm Gateway Technical Institute's followup study on 
former adult taslc education (ABE) students is examined in this 
laport^ which focuses primarily oft the process of the study. Since 
the GateMay study coaplemented objective measures of program 
ef fectivtinesE with a perspective that is often missing in program 
evaluations J. namely, former participants' subjective perceptions of 
tlie value oi ABE^ the author notes that the study was valuable not 
cnly in the results it provided the local district concerning the 
effects of All on former clients^ but also in the information it 
provides researchers concerning the process of such evaluation in 
All* A brief review of literature and previous ABE evaluation 
processes of the Gateway districts are discussed first. ICheoretical 
and practical liaitations of the Gateway followup study are then 
presented and the design of the study is examined. Suggestions for 
alternate research procedures in future ABE followup studies are 
incluS.sd. Pinally^ results and conclusions of the study are given. 
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ADULT aASIC EDUCATIOH FOLLO!'HUP STUDY by Ruth Fallon 

Evaluatloa, an Intagral part of Adult naslc Education (ABE) 
progr^nSp has generally examined program imsutSg processes and outcomes 

On 

(Knoxj 1971) • Recently more attention has been f^lven to the need for 

ON 

evaluation of ABE proRram outcomes in terms of both subjective and ob- 



jTOtive measures s that ISj in terms of '^participant satisfaction" and 
participant ''performance in adult life roles other than worker 5' ffi 
well as in terms of "content mastery' and ^work^related outcomes. -"^ 
In 1976 j Gateway Technical Institute conducted a follow-up study oci 
former ABE students to conplement objective measures of prop.ram effec= 
tlveness with a perspective that is often mlsslnp in program avalu-- 
ations, namely 3 former participants- subjective perceptions of the 
value of ABE. The Gateway study was valuable not only in the results 
it provided the local district concerning the effects of ABE on former 
clients 3 but also in the Information It provides researchers eonceminp, 
the process of such evaluation In ABE. 

This report suimariEes the Gateway research findings but focuses 
on the process of the study* A brief review of literature and pre^ 
vlous ABE evaluation processes of the Gateway district are discussed. 
Theoretical and practical limitations of the Gateway follo^^-up study 
are presented and the design of the study is examined, Suggestions for 
alternate research procedures in future ABE follow-up studies are Inclu^ 
ded* Finally 5 results and conclusions of the study are given* 
Previous Research 

(pfs Adult Basic Education programs have recognlEed the need for 

_ "substantive avldance of the i^act our programs have made on the lives 
SJ 

_*} 

of adults that we have reached/'" In a paper presented to the Adult 

*^ 

^ Education Research Conference in 1972 ^ Ifyron RQomkln emphasised the need 
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to "examlme the eonsequ@ncas of remedial* education programs,"^ His plan 
for prpgram evaluation research In ABE was a sophisticated design for 
exandtdAg econonde benefits of the program to Its partlclpmtSp with 
a specific forimila for beneflt^^cost asalyeis. Such an evaluation of the 
cost effectiveness of a program la one way of objectively assessing 
wrk--related outcomes of ABE on clients. Roomkln's plan Is Important 
In that it focuses on benefits received In the post-training periods but 
It is llt^ted In that It focuses on only one aspect of those benefits* 

Some studies have gathered other information about the program 
Impact on clients as part of overall program assessment. In 1973, for 
eKamplej William Griff It^ and William Kent completad a longitudinal 
study of the "effects of the ABE progrm on its priority group of 
studCTLts" and of the "relationships between students' post-program 
performance and their ABE eKperlmces," A sample of participants was 
studlad by means of periodic Interviews and basic skills tests over a 
period of 18 months. The study- a population excluded students over 44 
years of age and special categories of students such as migrants p insti- 
tutionalised students and students in English as a Second Language (EBL) 
classes. Initial Intewlews %fere conducted while students were attending 
classes so the study was not deal^ed solely to assess post-program 
effects. The study measured changes In student attitudes, however, and 
found that participation in ABE helped students acquire more realistic 
vlera of their academic abilities. Students had high opinions of the 
ABE program and staff, and they preferred new Jobs they acquired rfter 
participation in ABE to old jabs previously held.^ 

M Evaluation Study o f Ad ult Basic Education In liaine w as completed 
Ija 1969, One component of the study measured students' attitudes toward 
the ME progrMi they were participating in. Students ei^ressed both self- 
improvement md task-^rlattted goals « As the grade completed in ABE in- 
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creased s the ABE goals became more task-oriented ^ less self-l^rovement: 
©rlented. Non*-c±t±2ems had fewer task-oriented goals than citizens ^ and 
the employed had more taek^oriented goals than the unemployed,® The 
study did not measure effect a felt by students once they had terminated 
from the program. 

In 1970, a state-irf.de program evaluation was conducted in Massachu- 
setts. This study included a compOTent which asked currently enrolled 
students to express their attitudes toward the program and toward thelf 
work In ABE. Stuuents Indicated that oral cofmunicatlon skills were more 
Important to them than literacy and computational skills^ Teacher^ 
student relationships were found to be significant to the student's 
self-image and to the student's beliefs in his or her ability toJearn.^ 
As in the ^Ine study, no measure of effects felt by students once they 
left the program and no measure of studentS^'^ performance in adult life 
roles were Included In this evaluation. 

A study. In Texas ^ completed in 1974, analyaed factors determining 

student enrollment In^ attendance in, and completion of ABE progrms. 

Interviews were conducted with adults who had separated from thepogram 

during the preceding three years. The study found that "a relatively 

small percentage of adults surveyed. . .reported participating for 

8 

reasons related to occupational or econonic Improvement**' It was also 
found that Inducements to attendance In and completion of ABE programs 
Included the client's perceived satisfaction with his or her progress 
and achievements in that program,® The study concluded that ''Itdaes net 
sera appropriate to evaluate the effectiveness of solely in terms 
of economic or occupational criteria. Neither does It seem appropriate 
to say that adults who have dropped out of the program before receiving 
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soma eertlflcatei etc* have 'failed** Success or failure must be rala-^ 

tlve to the goals which adults themselves set."^^ The study points to 

the value of individual clients- perceptions of program ef f ectlveneis 

relative to the goals they set^ It ffiessures participant satisfaction 

with the program and post-program attitudes toward the programp ft does 

not, however p measure post-^program effects of the experience on 

Individuals j especially in the areas of adult life roles* 

In 1970s ^ follow'-up evaluation was completed on 85 graduates of 

i^E programs in West Virginia to assess the Impact of the prograEs on 

"the economic s family ^ educational and conmunlty lives of the ex^ 

students and to provide a three year supportive pi ogram to reinforce 

the ABE ' experience .^-^^ The study specifically axamined post-^program 

effects of ABE and pursued means other than standi^rdized tests s of 

measuring those effects* The study found that students could have 

benefited from Integration of vocational education and k&E^ Job place^ 

ment assistance and training In coiaraunlty resources. The study also 

concluded that "the most significant results are often those which are 

nearly impossible to measure ^ that is the encouragement or inspiration 

^rtilch our continuing interest might hopefully Instill in one or more of 

12 

our subjects J or their fmilies*" 

Thus 5 while many evaluations of ABE outcomes use standard, objective 
tneasures such as changes in income levels and reading grade levels , 
some studies have begun to focus on subjective measures of the impact 
the program has on Individuals^ 
ME Evaluation In the Gateway District 

In Wisconsin j evaluation of ABE programs has been done on both a 
state-wide and dlatrlct-wlde level. .These evaluations have generally 
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used objactlva measures of progrWQ outcomes. Data that was compiled In 
the Gmteway district included Information on the degree to which local 
progrm objectives were met and inforaatlon required by federal 
reporting forrBsi the number of students enrolled and their total tours 
of attendance^ the number and location of classas and the numbar rf com^ 
pletioni of specific mastery tests such as the GED* Beyond that, little 
was known or documented about the ef f ar tlvaness of the program on Indl-- 
vidua! students 5 espacially those who had terminated from it* 

So it was both within the Gataway district and within the field of 
ABE research that a need was felt for a study that would enlarge ttia 
dimensions of the evaluation of program outcomes. Such a study 
would seek to obtain data on program effectiveness by means of sub J ac- 
tive measures 3 specif icallyp student perceptions of thair satisfaction 
with the program and its Influence on tham^ and their performance In 
adult life roles as affected by their participation In ABE, Such data 
would complamant that obtained from objective maaeuras already used In 
evaluations of program outcomas. Secondly ^ the study would seek 
data from students who had already terminated from the progrmn so that 
clients^ post^progrffln perceptions could be documented. The valua of 
such a follow--up study would be to help " evaluata knowledga acqul^ 

Sition In ABE In relation to utilisation of that knowledge In the 
13 

'real world'" By finding out what happaned to students once they 
terminated from ABE, more "^comprehensive program evaluation" would 
be possible. It was felt that the follw-^up study at Gateway could only 
provi.da such comprehensive evaluation If it included a reprasantative 
sas^le of all enrollaes In ABE ^ both completers and non-- completers , 
clients of all ages and cllants who were in all instructional levels 
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irti€Q they participated in ABE* 
jgigitationg of the _Ra search 

Few precedents had been set in thla area of research. Follow-up 
etudiep had been conducted at Gateway on the graduates of many degree and 
assiciate degree programs^ but aone had bean done on programa such as 
AEEs which present ed unique problems in design and data gathering. Many 
considerations of the limtatioms of follow--up in ABE affected the study's 
design. Parcaived limitations Included those due to the very nature of 
subjectiva measures and follow-up research , and those due to the nature of 
the program and its clients. Anticipated limitations were both 
theoretical and practical* 

Three main theoretical limitations of the study had to do with the 
nature of subjective measurement and follow-up research* Firstj the vali-* 
dity of subjective data was a concern* In any survey research, data are' 
'\mlid to the degree that respondents can and will give both valid factual 
information and valid expressions of feelings ^ attitudes and beliefs. It 
was anticipated that even valid objective information might be difficult 
to obtain from disadvantaged and sub-culture respondents* 

A second theoretical limitation was the difficulty of establishing cau- 
sal relationships between ABE activities and post=-program behaviors. In- 
terview questions had to be constructed in a most logical and careful 
laanner so that post hoc ergo propter hpc fallacies in judgments about the 
program's effectiveness could be avoided. The time span between a respon-^ 
dent's participation in ABE and the follow-up interview was a factor in 
this limitation. In an individual respondent's life, effects of a partic- 
ulitr experience such as ^1 dissipate with the passage of time and become 
intermingled with effects of other eKperiences. Thus it is difficult to 
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Isolate eertain effaets and attribute them to one "cause" such as ME partl-^ 
alpatlan« This is espacially difficult whan that participation may have 
lasted lees than 25 hours. Because of this limitation, conclusions regar- 
ding the relationships between respondents- ABE experiences and their 
attitudes and behaviors at the time of follow-up were necessarily conser- 
vative. 

The third theoretical limitation was that valid and reliable data 
gathering depended largely on the personal dynamics of the interviewer^ 
respondent interaction. Careful selection and training of interviewers was 
necessary to alleviate this limitation. Careful matching of Interviewer- 
Interviewee by seXp race and language characteristics was also necessary. 

In addition to these theoretical limitations ^ several practical limi- 
tations were . anticipated in the study* Firsts since much of the ABE 
population is highly mobile, difficulties in locating former students were 
amt^r-f.p^r^d * as Were problems in gaining the cooperation of former 
students who were located. 

Secondly, constructing a valid survey Instrinnent to measure the ob- 
jectives of the study was considered a major challenge. Due to the great 
diversity of the ABE program and its clientele, comrehenslve measures of 
program effectiveness would be difficult to establish > The questionnaire 
would have to account for a variety of learning settings escperlenced by 
formar clients. Respondents would have learned a variety of subject 
Toatter* They would have stayed in the program for vastly different lengths 
of tlSK and their individual goals In ABE would have varied greatly. Students 
themseivea xvould vary in their Intellectual and academic abilities and in 
other characteristics. English language unities and abilities to artlc-- 
ulate responses to questions would differ greatly among potential respon- 
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denti. No consistent level of attainment would have been reached by all 
respondents when they terminated from the program - complatlon or non= 
eoQ^letlon would have been based on individualized goals* Furthermore, base 
data on some respondents and in some Infomation areas were sketchy. Respon* 
ses to some questions would of necessity be recollect ive# Because of these 
anticipated problems In the construction of a valid survey questionnaire, 
much revision of the survey Instri^ent was eKpected* 

A third limitation of the study was the absence of a control group. 
Since the demographic and situational factors that characterise the ABE 
enrollTCnt In any one fiscal year are so diverse ^ the Identification of a 
valid control group was considered unfeasible. Results of the study ware 
thus descriptive of the population for the three years encompassed by the 
study. Comparisons were made Mong groupings within the sample. 

Although these theoretical and practical limitations were anticipated 
In the study -an€ affected Its design, unantlcipaced limitations which also 

affected the final design were encountered in the process of the Gateway 
research* The following discussion of the design of the follow--up study 
is therefore first an elaboration of the research process, second a 
discussion of the problems and limitations that were experienced and 
third, a series of suggestions for other ways of handling those problems 
and limitations « 
The Desim of the Study 

The design of the Gateway study has six components, each of which 
represents a phase of the study. The first phase of the study was the 
establishment of research objectives. The purpose of the study was to 
determine whether &n increased nurrier of hours of participation in ABE and 
thm amount of time lapsed since participation in the program affected the 
objectives whlrfi students had in the progrm and the degree to which those 
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ebjeetlvas wsre met. The population of the study was limltad to ABE enrol- 
X%Bm In the fiscal years 1973, 1974 and 1975. Thus respondents would have 
been away from the program from one to three years. Seven objectives were 
cisCablished for the study. They werei 

1. To obtalia student perceptions of the value of the program, 

2, To Identify economic factors that changed as a result of the program* 

3, To determine the employment profile of the participant over the 
three-^year period under study. 

4. To determine whether the participant had specific objectives while 
participating in the program^ id to determine to what degree those 
objectives were reached. 

5- To identify participant roles In each of the following* 
-^enrollment in other educational programs 
^citizenship and voting 
--Involvement with children's school 
-family relationships 

6. To verify exit level reading ability* 

7. To identify problems of follow-up that need to be overcome in order 
to replicate the study with other ABE programs. 

The objectives of the study were found to be too comprehensive. The 

study tried to document behaviors that are very difficult to document^ such 

as changes in fmnlly relationships. Furthermore, It tried to establish 

causal relationships between progr^ ea^eriences and post^progran; ttltudes 

mid behaviors. Further studies of thlg type should be limited In scope; 

they should concentrate on one or two aspects of post'-program behaviors or 

attitudes that deserve to be examined more fully. The objectives should be 

limited in nis^er md carefully phrased so that what Is sought to be 

measured is both measurable and cltrarly set forth. 

The second phase of the Gateway study %^as the selection of the sample. 
Due to fluid enrollment in ABE programs, problems arose in organizing some 
base information to avoid duplication for students enrolled in both claeses 
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and learning centers. Student enrollments that spanned more than one fiscal 

year presented other problems* 

ABE enrollment lists for the fiscal years 1973s 1974 and 1975 were 

screened so that students were counted only once each year in which they 

were enrolled « From each of the three enrollment lists a ten percent 

random sample was drawn* If a student In this smpl^ was still enrolled 

In the program at the end of fiscal year 1975s he or she was considered 

"active" and eliminated. The refining terminated students comprised 

San^le List I* For each nam in Sample List I, twc additional names were 

randomly drawn to replace those individuals who could not be located or Inte: 

viewed (Sa^le Lists II and III). Students ^o terminated in a fiscal year 

later than that in which they had originally enrolled , were placed in the 

year of their ter^natlon for the purposes of data analysis. The sample 

for ea^ year was divided into four categories based on the total accrau— 

lated hours of inatruetioni 

Category 1 ^ students completing 0 to 25 hours of Instruction 
Category 2 = students completing 26 to 50 hours of Instruction 
Category 3 - students con^leting 51 to 100 hours of Instruction 
Categoxy 4 ^ students completing more than 100 hours of instruction 

Results of the survey were analyzed on the basis of these categories and on 

the basis of the year of termination^ 

In future follow-up studies ^ initial organization of base data would 

stapllfy the sas^le selection process. Consistent record-keeping pro-^ 

cedures on a district level would eliminate screening of enrollment lists 

to avoid duplication of names , In addltlonp considerations of stratlfyini 

the enrollment population to screen groups of fomer students to be treated 

separately in such a study could be made. This stratification might be 

useful to isolate groups such as mentally retarded adults for whom the 

regular survey processes are inappropriate. 
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% The third phase of the resear^ process was the cotistruction of the 
ftiiwey instrment. Individual In-person interviews were used, since they 
would avoid writing requiretaents on the part of the respondent , would allow 
a verification of reading level at the tjtee of follow-up , and would allow 
probes of open-end responses. ^£ staff maimers began formulating the 
survey instrt^nt by composing a "laundry list" of possible questions based 
on the first five objectives of the study. These questions were reilned 
into survey form and subjected to critical review by experts in ABE and 
survey research. The survey instrument was field-tested and refined into 
final form. Revisions in the instrwent focused on siispllfylng the format 
and wording of questions^ on balancing guid^d-vo^pnn^a and opan-end 
questions* on providing valid measures of the stated objectives j and on 
shortening the length of the sur\7ey. 

The instrument that was developed in the study has eight sactlons and 
was intended to take no more than an hour to administer. It begins with 
introductory questions on the type of learning setting eKperienced by the 
respondent and on the respondent's initial impressions of the program. The 
next section focuses on goals the respondent had in the program and how 
iffll helped him or her toward those goals. The third section seeks 
opinions on specific aspects of the progrra such as learning settings s 
materials and teaching. The fourth section deals with the respondent -a 
work history before, during and after ABE ^ and at the time of follow-up. 
Tha fifth section concerns post-program behaviors and attitudes i Included 
are quastlons on money mnagement, further education, voting habits ^ com- 
munity group participation , library card possession and reading habits. 
The sixth section of the survey is the reading portion of the Wide Range 
Achievement Test (MAT) ^ich was also used to determine reading grade 
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level when the respondent entered ABE, In the saventh section, qtiestions 
on family relationehlpa and attitudes toward children^ a school are included. 
Finally s ^ series of questions elicit e statement a of overall changes ex-^ 
perlenced by the reipondent elnce ABE participation* 

Survey instruments in future follow-up studies should be aimpla and 
short. Tangential Items that do not directly relate to the study's ob-- 
Jectivee should be elJjd.nated. The survey Instrument should be sltapllfied, 
especially with respect to wording , so that It is more easily understood by 
the respondent* It tDight be a good Idea to. start the survey development 
process with a "rap" session x^th former students so that educational ter- 
mlnolo^ ^11 be eliminated and so that the language of the questions 
^11 be familiar to regpcndents* Complex thought processes required to 
answer questions should be slo^lified as well. Sequences of questions should 
be logical and consistent* Finally, a thorough f±eld=test of the 
instr™ent should be conducted. 

nie fourth phase of the Gateway research was the selection and training 
of interviewers. Characteristics sought in interviewers Included familiarity 
wlch the ABE program and clientele groups , contacts within sub--culture groups 
in the three counties of the survey ^ second language fluency and previous 
interviewing experience. Some ABE teachers and paraprof essional staff 
members served as Interviewers * but no teacher interviewed a student he or 
she had previously taught. Interviewers were trained at a one^day training 
session which Included video-taping and role-playing activities. Individual 
and group refresher sessions were held regularly for interviewers In the 
first weeks of the Interviewing process. Completed interviews were carefully 
monitored by the interviewer supervisor to assure accuratft and conslst^nr 
data collection* 
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Several recotranendations can be made for the selectloa and training of 
Interviewers for future studies* First, oelecc interviewers who will work 
full tlme^ so that interview scheduling does not Impede the interviewing 
praaesa* Select interviewers on the basis of personal characteristics such 
as assertive behavior and conscientious attention to details in their work. 
Use. ABE teachers and staff as initial contacts to legitimize the study for 
fomer students and to provide valuable contacts in the comminity. In 
training interviewers s plan a thorough and intensive training session* Xn-' 
elude video-taping and practice interviews in the comunlty as part of the 
training. Also include eessions on assertive behaviors and persistency in 
making contacts with the prospective respondent* Conduct rigorous screening 
so that Insufficiently trained interviewers are not allowed to conduct 
actual survey interviews* 

The interviewing process lasted fourteen weeks, which was about twice 
as long as anticipated for this phase of the study. Insofar as possible, 
interviewers and respondents were matched as to sex^ jtace and language back- 
ground* This succesafullv psh^iued the rapport between the intyrsfiawer and 
respondent « 

Many frustrations were encountered in locating and setting up interviews; 
the problem was finding the participant and getting In the door rather than 
conducting the interview itself. Each potential respondent from Sample List 
I was sent an explanatory letter with a return poet card to indicate 
wlllingneee to participate in the survey and to provide address correcticns, 
Replaceiaents from Sa^le Lists II and III were used when reasonable attetipts 
to locate potential respondents failed. Of all the potential respondents 
yAiQ were not Interviewed , 80% were not interviewed because they could not 
be located* Of those members of the sample who were located ^ some were 
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suspl^leuep evasive and not cooperative. This accounted for 11% of those 
people were not interviewed « {Hecellaneoua reasons aoaounted for the 
other 9% of potential respondents who were not interviewed. 

Other problema encountered during the Interviewing phase of the study 
Included scheduling of Interviewa and conducting some parts of the inter- 
view itself. Sohaduling was often a problem when the respondent had 
several jobs or worked odd hours. Inteiviewers often spent more titQe lo-^ 
eating a respondent and setting up an interview than conducting the inter- 
view itself. During the Interviewi some resistance tfas encountered when 
the respondent was asked to take the reading portion of the WRAT. Raspondents 
were not forced to complete this part of the interview if such resistance 
was encoimtered. In alls 273 interviews were completed, ^rea of these 
were discarded due tn questionable Interviewing techniques * so responses 
from 270 interviews were used in the analysis of data. To obtain the 
270 interviews In.' the study, 286 replacement names were used. 

At the completion of the interviewing phase of the study, de^briaf ing 
aesslona were held with interviewers. At these sessions iatervlewers 
confirTOd the face validity of interviews they conducted i they felt respon-» 
dents answered questions honestly. Interviewers also compiled suggestions 
for interviewing processes in future ASl follow-up studies. These suggestions 
includes 

1. use of full-^time interviewers 

2. use of a full^tlae person to locate names and addresses of respon-- 
dents for all interviewera 

3. use of teaM of interviewers ^o would share assignments and be more 
flerible in setting up times and places for interviews 

4. weekly interviewer meetings where problems of lntervie^d,ng could be 
discussed, wh^^e M^i©--™*- be given out and exchanged, and 

. .wher# Mtual encouragement could be o*^-^.^ 
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The final phasa of the research process was the analysis of the data, 
V^mnponnmrn were transferred to compuner scan sheets so that tabulations 
could be made# Analyslf of data was done by two factora only; the number 
of hours o/ Ins t rue t .on and the amount of time lapsed since participation 
In ABE* Suinmary data and chl square tests of signiflcancej where a .05 level 
or greater was considered significant ^ were obtained. Further analysis of 
the data was conducted outside the scope of the Gateway study and consti^ 
tutes a separate report, Cotnputer analysis and tests of correlation 
coefficients were used In this additional analysis and are recomended for 
further studies of this kind. 
Results of the Study 

Some valuable results and a new perspective on program ^valuation were 
bbtained by the Gat&my district through this research project. Per-^ 
eeptlons of former students revealed strengths and weaknesses of the 
program that had not been evident in former ABE program evaluations. Valu- 
able information was also obtained concerning former students^ employment 
patterns i their continuing education and their reading habits. 

The following employment patterns emerged i 

65*5% of those Interviewed did not change their employment status from 
the time of entry into ABE to the time of follow-up 

22, 6% of those interviewed Increased their einployment hours by the 
time of follow-up 

10^ 7% decreased employment hours by the time of follow-up 
Increases in the number of respondents ei^loyed at the tlmfi of follow- 
up were statistically significant for those respondents terminating In 1973 
and those who eKperlenced more than 100 hours of Instruction. Of the re-^ 
spondsnts who had been employed since termination from ABE, 43.1% said they 
thought ABE helped them get a job. 
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Mmy resposdrnti (56.3%) Indicated they enrolled In ABE because they v 
^antsd to prepare themaslves for another educatlonml progr^,, Of the re- 
sp©ndestt with this goal, 32.9% aetually enrolled in other prograins after 
terMnatton from ABE* Many former ABE itydents have either es^leted or 
are still enrolled in further edueationa}^ programe, Tbds data suggest 
that ABE ii helpins people continue their edueatlon and training beyond 
basic levels • 

Wot those respondents who were given the reading portion of the T^RAT 
during the interview, the following patteras of reading levels emerged i 

77.6% Increased reading grade levels by the time of follow-up 
3.6% esqperlenced no chTOge In reading grade levels 

18.8^ declined la reading grade levels by the time of follow-up 

Grouped by levels * the sa^le shows increases in the proportion of 
participants functioning at higher academic levels by the time of follow-up 
as shown by Graph 1. 

GRAPH a 

Instructional Levels of the Follow Up Saisple 
at totry to and Exit from and at Follow-Up 
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Further eKaEd^natlon of reading habits showed that of all respondents p 
11% more bought newapapera, magazines and books In 1976 , and that 55.2% 
were reading more in 1976 than they were prior to 

Mao included in the results of the study were data on goals which 
respondants had when they were in the program and on raspondents ^ 
pereeptiona of the helpfulness of ABE in working toward eaoh of their 
goals. Mentioned by the greater number of respondents ware goals of 
improving readlt^g, math and witing skills, obtaAning the GEDj speaking 
English and being able to help children with schoolwork. Areas where 
ABE was pereeived to help more than 80% of the students who had a spe- 
cific goal wares learning to apeak Englishj learning to read better j 
learning to write better and Improving math skills • Table 1 sumEnari^e^ 
the results of the study concerning goals and the af feetiveness of ABE 
in helping students reach thalr goals. 

TABLE 1 

Goals of ABE Follow-Up Reapondents and 
Helpfulness of ABE In Reaching Those Goals 

Q^^l^ oS. Mspondents % Helped Tmmrd 

Who Named That Goal That Goal by ABE 

Bead batter 206 89.9 

Improve math 196 82.1 

Write better 165 83.0 

Obtain GED 119 28,6* 

Speak English 102 96.1 

Help children with schoolworl'' 100 74,0 

Obtain driver's license 55 61,8 

Pill out income tax returns 40 30.0 

BecoTC a citizen 36 30,5 

completed the GED 
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Of all raspendentgj 82% said they were satiBfied ^^Ith what tUey had 
aceompllshad in ABE. 

Changes In family relationships aud community participation pat» 
terns were also sought in the study* Patterns uf famLJy relationships 
were foimd to chanifie very little since psrtlcii>auiuu Im ABE: 69*2% 
of all respondents felt ME had not changed the way household mMbor^ 
got along with one another* 56.9% thought ABE had not ehanged the way 
they worked with thair children. Of respondents with chlldrenj 64*1% 
thought ABE helped them understand their children* a schools and teachers 
better* This pattern of change was significant for respondents who 
received over 100 hours of Instmction* 

Very little change was foimd in conminlty participation patterns 
since the ME experieneei 84«4% did not change voter registration status 
from the time of entry into ABE to the tlm^ of fallow--up- Only 10% became 
registered to vote since enrollment in ABE, Pattetitts of involvement in 
conttDunlty groups and public library activities did not change for most 
respondents - 10% of all respwndenta huvm obtainad a library card slncn 
enrollment in A3E* 

As an overall rating of the progrMj 63.9% of all respondents said 
the progrOTi was very helpful and 3315% Indicated it was helpful. 
Conciuaions and Becoiian endations 

Conclusions of the study concerned both the research design and the 
results of the study, ^y £olloY'7--up of ME students must recognise that 
many variablas contribute to the success or failure of m individual. 
Causal links beween ME and a client's post-program behaviors are dif- 
ficult: QstahH^h* but criticism for appar^^u^ failures of ABE must also 
be t^Dpered due to these variables , 
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Effective follow-up procedures should begin when a student enters 
ABE. A wide variety of base information should be recorded at this 
time* Adequate financial resources should be provided in the yearly 
ABE program plan for a follow'-up component including both Intake and 
poat-program procedures* 

Conclusions on program impact are conservative. Participants have 
Improved their acadetnic skills | many former ABE students have been able 
to enter other educational programs* Participants Improved in their use 
of English 5 and in their understanding of their children -s schools and 
teachers. There was an increase in the number of respondents who pur- 
chased printed materials* I-lany patterns of conttnunity participation and 
family relationships did not change following ABE. 

^e Gateway study has shown that follow-up in ABE Is possible but 
eKpensive, It can provide valuable information on the Impact of the 
program on former clients and thereby provide a perspective ofter lack- 
ing In traditional program evaluations. More work needs to be done in 
the area of ABE follow--up to guarantee the validity of data Mthered in 
such studies. Improvements are needed in survey questionnaires which 
measure affective, subjective changes. ImDrovements In data^gatherlng 
techniques and procedures used to contact former clients would also be 
valuable* Such further research would benefit both local units con- 
ducting the study, as this study did for the Gateway district, and a 
tfider audience of researchers and evaluators of ABE T?rograms* 
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FOOTNOTES 



Alan B. Knox, Program Evalutttlon In Adu l t Basic Education (Tanahassee: 
The Florida State University, 1971J, pp. 6-7. 

^Ronald W. Shearon, "Evaluating Adult Basic Education Programs," Adult 
Leadership , 19, No. 1 (Mayp 1970), 15. 

^Hyfon Roomkln, "Evaluating Basic Education Programs for Adults: Soriie 
Conceptual and Methodological Problems." Paper presentad to the Adult 
Education Research Conference, April 7, 1972. (Chicago), p. 1. 

^William S. Griffith and William P. Kent, A Longitudinal Evaluation of 
the Adult Basic Education Program. A Final Report (Falls Church, Virginia! 
Systems Development Corporation, 1973), pp. 1-1, 1-2, 

.^Ibid. , pp. 1-7, 1-12 and 2-29. 

University of Maine, Division of Contir,u1ng Education, An Evaluation 
Study of Adult Basle Education In Maine (Orono, Maine, 1969), p. 43. 

^University of Massachusetts, School of Education, An Evaluation of Adult, 
Basic E ducation Programs In Massachusetts (Amherst, Massachusetts, 1970), 
p. 1?. ~ 

®Chad Richardson and Loren M. Nyer, Participation in Texas Programs of 
Adult Basic Education: An Identification a'nd Analysis of Factors RelateOg 
RateC of Enrol iment, .Attendance an J Completion^ n Adul t Basic EducaK ' 
(Austin, Texas, 1974>, p. 78. 

^Ibid., p. 4. 

lOlbld. , p. 78. 

^^Appalachian Adult Basic Education Demonstration Center, Demonstration ^ 
Devel opmental . and Reseatch Project for Programs , Material s , Faci 1 1 ti es , and 
Educational technology for Undireducated Adults ( Morehead, Kentucky, 1970) - 
p7 T. 

^^ibid., p. 84. 

l^Knox, 0£. cjt . , p. 8. 

^^In fact, one outcome of the study in the Gateway district was an 
Improvement in data collection procedures when a student now enrolls in 
or terminates from the program. 
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